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together with those varying tactual and motor feelings,
which result from what is called the subjective stimu-
lation of the tactual nerves, and from changes in the
position and condition of the muscles. Lying com-
monly in what is known as the sub-conscious region
of mind, undiscriminated, vague., and ill-defined, these
sensations, when tliey come to be specially attended to,,
readily get misapprehended, and so lead to illusion,
both in waking life and in sleep. I shall have
occasion to illustrate this later on.

With these sensations, the result of stimulations-
coming from remote parts of the organism, may be
classed the ocular impressions which we receive in
indirect vision. When the eye is not fixed on an
object, the impression, involving the activity of some-
peripheral region of the retina, is comparatively indis-
tinct. This will be much more the case when the object
lies at a distance for which the eye is not at the time
accommodated. And in these circumstances, when we
happen to turn our attention to the impression, we-
easily misapprehend it, and so fall into illusion. Thus,
it has been remarked by Sir David Brewster, in his
Letters on Natural Magic (letter vii.), that when looking
through a window at some object beyond, we easily
suppose a fly on the window-pane to be a larger object,,
as a bird, at a greater distance.1

1 It may be said, perhaps, that the exceptional direction of attention,
by giving an unusual intensity to the impression, causes its to exagge-
rate it just as in the case of a novel sensation. An effort of attention
directed to any of our vague bodily sensations easily leads us to-
magnify its cause. A similar confusion may arise even in direct
vision, when the objects are looked at in a dim light, through a want
of proper accommodation. (See Sir D. Brewster, op. cit.j letter i)